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ABSTRACT 

A case study illustrates the concept of the neurotic 
organization by describing the development of "Central Control 
College" over a pericxl of 11 years- In this period of time, the 
college moved from a small, informal organization to a highly 
developed compulsive institution. The image of neurosis has been 
applied in the organizational arena, where it has been used to 
describe and analyze a wide variety of dysfunctional organizational 
structures, relationships, and processes. When "Susan Powers" became 
president in the early ISBOs, morale was high and turnover of staff 
and faculty was low. Eleven years later, morale and trust were very 
low, and turnover was high. Interactions between administration and 
faculty were characterized by overt and covert hostility. The 
president's style was clearly compulsive in nature, preoccupied with 
the need for control, while the style of executive vice-president 
"Susan Steering" was more personal, intuitive, but at times impulsive 
and manipulative. Five years into Powers' presidency, a conflict over 
the volleyball team changed Steering 's priority to protecting Powers 
from the faculty, steering was later promoted and "Bruce DominicJt" 
(who fit with the compulsive orientation of Powers and Steering) 
became academic dean. The culture of the college is characterized by 
extreme splits at all levels. While many people look for a change 
with the announcement of Powers' resignation, the overall sense is 
not optimistic. The concept of the neurotic organization has a number 
of strengths and liabilities, chiefly in its tendency to 
individualize problems of structural inequality and control. (RS) 
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C0NTRC3L, CONTROL, COMPLETE CONTROL!!! 



NEUROTIC CONTROL RELATIONSHIPS AND 
. THE DEVELOPMENT DYSFIJNCTZi»^AL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 



HisteriCAlIyt critical thvory has oftvn drawn on th» imao* 
of "nvurosis** to dascrib* thm d»*p2y s»at«d sociAl- problvms of 
blc»cl<aB*ff doiainationv and control originating in th» structural 
inaquitivs of social syst«ms« ami tha eorrasponding raprassiva 
ideological forcas Bt>ap ing social consciousnaaa and bahavior* 
Critical thaory has also carried tha image of neurosis into a 
conceptual iz at i cm of its own role of "therapeutic intarvant ion** 
into social systems, aimed at revealing tha prwmnt and 
historical roots of social distortions and transforming the 
conditions of human communication ana consciousness. 

hore recently, the image of neurosis has baen applied in the 
organizational arena, Mhere it has been usad to describe and 
analyze a Mice variety of dysfunctional organizational 
structures* relationships, and processes (see Kets de Vries, 
1985, 1984, 1979; Kets de Vries and Miller, 1986, 1984). This 
approach has been very valuable for the study of organizations, 
for tNo Major reasons. 

First, for many people the concept of the neurotic 
organization is a very recognizabla and very real notion, since 
^most of us have spent mov*e time in dysfunctional, controlling, 
distorted, and otherMiso unbalanced organizations than ms have in 
so^alled "normal** institutions. At the same time, hottever, 
organizational research has typically been praoccupied Nith 
studying the latter srecies — organizations that are successful, 
balanced, that grow and develop in positiva ways. While the 
study of organizational health may be very imf^rtant in 
developing both an understanding of organizational func^'ioning 
and • eevtse of normative ideals, it is by no means sufficient. 
Not only does this singular focus exclude from study tne R»re 
common human experience of dysfunctional organizations* it also 
deprives us from kay insights into organizational functioning in 
general. As Bhaskar €1983, p. 91) pointa out, ** a long tradition 
in the human frciences, from Marx, Durkheim, and Freud through to 
Oarfinkel, has confirmed the usefulness of the postulate of the 
methodological primacy of the pathological**** 

Looking at failed, incompleted, bungled actions 
(unsuccessful species* fractured individuals, conflictual 
relations* contradictory systems) is not just as important! 
methodologically it is, if anything, more important. For in 
bringing out just those features of a successful action or 
adaptation which the vmry success of the action tends to 
elude or obscure, it guards against any reversion to a pre* 
Darwinian view of the world as either obvious (cf. 
empiricism) or numinous (ef. idealism). (Bashkar, 1983, pp. 
90-9X1. 
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Thus, a focus on the nvurotic oro«r>i2«tlc i not only draws our 
attention to tha wal l-racognlzad and familiar phanomanon of tha 
"sicK" organisation, it also can provida ua with inaighta into 
tha dynamics and functioning of all organizations. 

Sacond, tha idea of tha naurotic organization is important and 
Msafui for i;ha study of organizational Dacausa it draws attention to 
the ways in which micro-level dysfunctional behavior patterna become 
diffused throughout the culture of the organizations, Specifically, it 
links neurotic patterns and relatione that exist at the top executive 
Iwelf as wel^ relations between individuals and groups, to the 
atructurea, atratagies, normm and decision-making patterna that occur 
at vhe level of the organization. 

Of course, while the idea of . neurotic has great potential value for 
the critical study of organizat iona, it alao has its liabilities. 
Specifically, the approach has a tenoency to individual ize probleroa of 
structural inequality and control » Rather than connecting these 
problems to unoer^lying "deep structure" iaauea of power and inequality 
existing in the organization and in the wider eoclal context, it tends 
to focus on irtdiviouals and their relations aa both the aource and 
solution of tne problems. 

This paper will begin by diacuaaing the idea of tha neurotic 
organization as it has been developed in the literature to date, 
including the concepts of individual neurosis and peraonality style, 
different types of organizational neurosis, group fantasies, and 
destructive superior/ subordinate interactiona. 

Next, the paper will provide a case illustration of an organization 
that has develop-^d an extensive compulsive control pathology over a 11 
year term. Here, the discussion will focus on an examination of the 
nature of this pathology, the way in which ita relates to the pmr9on»l 
style of the organizat ion» a top exec^itives, and its impact on the 
structure, relations and culture of the organization. 

The paper will conclude by discussinr the strengths and liabilities of 
this approach from a critical perspective, including a review of both 
t^eoretical and practical issues. 



I. The Neurotic Organizat iont Review of the Literature 

Naturally, the concept of the -neurosis**, and more broadly, 
the concept of peraonality style, are based in the psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic study of individual behavior. First, the concept of 
neraonalltv at vie ia uaad to refer to •'thoae patters of behavior 
by which individuals relate themselves to rxternal reality and to 
thvri own internal dispositions". They lire -clusters of behavior 
that remain. relatively stable over the years, as opposed to simple 
dimensions of benavior" (Keta de Vries I miller, 19B4, p. IB). The 
concept of personality style - is seen mm preferable over the 
traditional psychological emphasis on isolated personality 
characteristics because it provides a more integrated understanding 
of the person's functioning. 
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fimrmonmlity mtylw d»v»lop ev»r tire* through » cembinjition of 
intvrpei'^sonal interactions and instinctual nmmtSm, Through human 
interaction and Maturation* people develop lasting representations 
of theMselves and others, which ** become encoded as stable and 
directive fcwces" — ''orgsnixing units enabling the individual to 
|M»rceivef interpret and r*eact to her environment in a meaningful 
May**. Ip. 19) People's instinctual needs are connected to these 
representations and **transformed into wishes of various kind ... 
articulated into fantasies * (P. 19) i 

« 

Fantasies can be viewed rs original rudimentary schemata 
that evolve in complexity* as ^scripts {scenarios) of 
organized scenes which are capable of dramatization* 
CLaplanche ft Pontalis, 1973« p. 31B>..« ( They are) complex 
and stable psychological structures that underlie observable 
oenavior. The dominant fantasies of an individual are the 
scenes that prevail in his 'private theatre*, in his 
eubjective world. They are the building block making for 
particular neurotic styles and are thereby determinants of 
enduring behavior** Kets de Vries ft Miller, 19B4, p. 19) 

While all people tend to exhibit some mildly dysfunctional or 
patr>ological characteristics, the concept of " neurosis " seeks to 
describe an enduring and consistent set of dysfunctional 
psychological states and behavior p«t terns. Specifically, it suggests 
that, while all people have pervasive patterns of thinking, 
perceiving, feeling* and acting that are associated with pathologies 
of different kinds, normal '*(h)uman functioning is generally 
Characterized by a Mixture of these often neurotic styles'* (Kets de 
'Vries A Miller*, 196&, p. S&6)» **Neurosis** develops when a specific 
neurotic style coees.to dominate and "consistently characterize many 
•spects of the ir.«iividual« s behavior**, which in extreme cases can 
lead to a "psychopathology that seriously impairs functioning** (p. 
S66>» Neurotic individuals **exhibit a good number of characteristics 
that all Mf>pmmr* to Manifest a common neurotic style** and *'di splay 
theee characteristics very frequently, so that their behavior becomes 
rigid and inappropriate distorts their perceptions of people and 
events and strongly influences their goals, their modes of decision 
making, and even their preferred social setting** (Kets de Vries & 
Miller. 19B4, p, 19). 

The key theme underlying most of the neurotic orpanigatien 
literature is the idea that the neurotic style of top executives can 
have a strong Influence on the overall functioning of the 
organization, including its strategy, culture, structure, and the 
nature of group and interpersonal re.^.ations, such that individual 
pathology becoMes organizational pathology. In this process, the top 
executive's intrapsychic fantasies are thought to play a major rolet 

(I)ntrapsychic fantasies of key organization members are 
Major factors influeiwing their prevailing neurotic styles 
and ... these, in turn, give rise to shared fantasies that - 
per M eat e all levels of functioning* color the organizational 
culture, and Make for a dominant organizational adaptive 
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%ty'^m. This style Mill B**<^*!^^y influvncff dnciBlons about 
strategy and structure CKets ds Vriss & Millsr, 1984, pp IS-fiO). 

The relationship between executive and orfisnS zational pathology 
is seen most clearly* it is suggested, in small, centralized firms 
Mith a sing).e leader or « small group of unified leaders, even though 
in large, Jecentralized firms the neurotic style of the top executive 
may be become institutionalized in - and hence d f fused throughout - 
the corporate culture of the organization* 



Im Neurotic Organizational Styles 

Out of the different neurotic behavior styles Identified by the 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic literature, Kets de Vries and Miller 
C19d4) selected five - paranoid, compulsive, dramatic, depressive and 
schizoid each with their own characteristics, motives, fantasies 
and dangers. In turn, each of these neurotic styles is seen as related 
to five common types of organizational dysfunction (Miller & Friesen, 
1984), each ,#ith their own strategic, cultural, structural, and 
decision-itiaking problems- 

The paranoid organization has persecution as its major fantasy, 
management suspicion and mistrust is articulated in extensive methods 
for monitoring and controlling both internal and external processes, 
events, and people, such as sophisticated information systems, 
elaborate budgets and cost accounting procedures. Decision-making 
appears consultative, drawing information, input, and opinions from 
all layers of the organisation through elaborate sets of meetings and 
committees, but leaves the ultimate decision centralized at the top. 
morale tends to be low, as the organization is often fragmented into 
separate, distrusting cultures and people concentrate on protecting 
themselves. Under the influence of fear and distrust, often based on 
some traumatic experience on the part of the executive or the 
organization, the organizational strategy tends to be reactive, 
conservative, and preoccupied with external, hostile forces* thus 
often resulting in a "muddling, through, meandering" approach. 
Frequently, a paranoid firm may attempt to rsduce risk through 
extensive product diversification, resulting an a fragmented 
organizational structure and strategy, which only increases the need 
for oionitoring mna control* reinforcing thereby the paranoid basis of 
the organization. 

The compulsive organization has control as its major fantasy. 
Based on a perpetual fear of losing control, the organization becomes 
prec«cupied with perfectionism, ritual, and contv^ollirg every last 
detail of organizational life. The compulsive organiz/4tion, like the 
paranoid firm, has extensive foi*mal control mecnaniSK^ic, but in the 
compulsive firms the focus is on internal rather than on external 
monitoring. There are extensive and elaborate policies, rules and 
procedures, extending to **rMt merely the programming of production 
procedures, 'but to dress codes, frequent eales meetings, and a 
corporate credo that includes suggested employee attitudes** (Kets de 
Vries ft Miller, 1984, p. 29} • Since all relationships are perceived in 
terms of dominance and submission, the organizational structure is 
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hi«rarchSc«l« position-based* cvntralizsd, control ling and formalized. 
MoraleMiMt the eempuleive executive prefers to rely on formal 
controlSf rather than on positive human relations, resulting in 
feelings of suspicion^ Manipulation, and a loss of personal 
involv awent « Since the compulsive style finds its etiology in some 
experience where the firm or the executive may have lost control and 
was at the mercy of otherSf inside or outside the organisation, much 
of the structure and strategy are aimed at reducing uncertainty and 
avoiding the unfamiliar. Thus, »«e find a great emphasis on planning, 
including budgets, designs, evaluation procedures, schedules, and so 
forth, organized often arouna some **esta&l ished theme", that which the 
organization sees as its particular strength or competence. t#iile this 
often produces a more unified and focused strategy than that practiced 
by the paranoid firm, the compulsive organisation tends to remain 
fixated on tnis tl>e«w, even when it is no longer appropriate in the 
env i r onment . 

For the draaiat ic organisation, grandiosity is the major fantasy, 
the desire to impress ana gain attention from others. The leaoer iz- 
central to the oramatic firm. Often very charismatic in nature, s.'he 
attracts subordinates with high dependency needs that idealize the 
leader and are easy to control and manipulate, resulting in complemen- 
tary but dysfunctional relationships, based on one-sided trust, 
uniformity, and conformity. From a strategy perspective, dramatic 
firms are "hyperactive, impulsive, dramatically venturesome, and 
dangerously unhibited** (Kets de Vries * filler, 19B4, p. 31), with 
boldness, risk taking, and diversification as the major themes. Since 
mppBair»ncm mrua visibility a*-e often stronger motivators than good 
business sense, the strategies are often conflicting and fragmented. 
Likewise, the company decision-making style is typically unreflective, 
impulsive, and also centralized and singular. This ia also reflected 
in the primitive organizational structure of the dramatic firm, which 
typically lacks effective information systems, concentrates all power 
in the hands of the cftief executive, and pr-uvide* for little to no 
upward or lateral communication, all of which is of course aygrevateo 
by the high levels of diversification and differentiation in the 
organization. 

Hopelessness and helplessness are the Dominant fantasy themes in 
the deoresmive organization. Characterized by an avoidant culture, in 
which the top executive lacks self-confidence and initiative, this 
organization is pervaded by a sense of fututility, negativity, 
lethargy and purposelessness. The few things that do gf#t accompl is'-^ed 
in this type of organization are tnose that have been programmed, 
institutionalized, and routinized and therefore require no special 
effort or initiative - "the organization thus acquires a character of 
automat icity <Kets de Vries ft Miller, S964, p. 34>. Typically found 
in we 11 -established firms with stable environments, the depressive 
organization uses conservative ^and fixed strategies, aimed at well- 
known markets ano unresponsive to change. Structurally, the 
organization is bureaucratic in a machirMr-lixe fashion, following set 
rules, plans, policies and procedures. While the structure is 
nierarcnical, based on c;entralized, position-based authority, control 
, is exercised by policy and precedent, rather than by the initiative of 
the top executive. This cv*eates both a leadership vacuum and an 
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avoldarit culture, "psrmeAtvd hy unmotivated, absentee executives, 
buckpassinoi delaysf and an absence pf meaningful ccMmnunicat ion amono 
manaaers there exists a *deci do-phobia** (Kets de Vries ft Miller, 
19B6, p. 271). Further aogrevatins this condition is the fact that 
most depressive firms have weak, internally focused information 
systems, that fail to discover major changes in the market as well as 
discourage internal conimunicat ion. 

Finally, the schizoid organization's fantasy is one of detachment 
and non- involvement. Fearing the potentially harmful consequences ©f 
personal interaction with others, the leaders of schizoid 
organizations remain distant^ isolated and aloof, creating a type of 
organization Miller ft Friemen (J9dA> characterized as ''headless**. 
Here, the management of the firm rests on the second-levvl managers, 
who are typically political "gamesmen", filling the leadership vacuum 
by "politicking for their paroghial interests with the detached 
leader" (Kets de Vries ft Miller, 198&, p. S7&> . This results in a 
highly politicized organizational environment, that lacks structure, 
order, coordination, and cooperation. This in turn creates the sense 
of a schizoid culture, in which the firm "muddles through", moves into 
one direction, and following a shift in the political coalition, 
completely reverses itself to go the other route, ultimately 
accomplishing only "small, incremental and piecemeal changes'* (Kets de 
Vries ft Miller, 19B4, p. 39). Structurally, the schizoid organization 
disperses decision-making power to the second level of management. 
Given the bigh amount of political action and opportunism typically 
existing at this level, the structure of the organization becomes 
fragmented into "independent fiefdofns - of alienated departments and 
divisions" (p. 39), unwilling to cooperate and communicate with each 
other, and too absorbed in their political battles to adequately 
monitor the environment. 



£. Group Fantasiem 

In addition to neurotic styles of top executives in the 
organization and the fantasies that underlie thwse neurotic styles, 
Kets de Vries and Miller (19B4) also discuss shared fantasies of 
Droups in the organization, based in the common perceptions and 
desires of its members. Drawing on the work of Bion (1959), group 
fantasies ere seen as the "pool of members' wishes, opinions, thoughts 
and emotions" (p. 4B). Operating at the level of "basic assumptions", 
group fantasies are primitive rather than rational in nature, and 
reflect the manner individuals and groups cope with the anxieties of 
life. Group fantasies result in i; group mentality with uniform images, 
thoughts, end identity, that are often reflected in stories, myths, 
and legends of the organisation, and that shape the rational tasks 
of the group and organization, usually in subtle and c^vsrt ways. 

Bion (1959) distinguished three types of group fantasiesi fight/ 
flight, dependency, and pairing. The finht/fl iaht %'antasv is organized 
around the theme of an enemy i^^om one should flee from or fight. In 
the fight/flight group culture, typical symptoms includei the belief 
that others are not trustworthy? that the world is split into "good" 
and "bad" peopli!»f scapegoat ingi lack of eel f-ref lection and self- 
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. insight; angvr* nat», fmmr «nd »uftpiclon as ths doninsnt mnotions; snd 
A visN of ths IsAdsr's rols ss rssponsibls for ths Mobilization of ths 
group, into fight or flight <Ksts ds Vriss I Millsr, 1984, p. 51 >. 

In ths orgsnizstionsl contsMt, ths fight/flight culturs is 
•ssoeiatsd with fssr and suspicion, snd an us vs. thsm attituds. 
FiMatsd on fsar*, all "attsntion is dsvotsd to ths currsnt ongoing 
Dattls with a particular fos (and) all attitudss havs Pssn frozsn 
by a past trauMa involving ths snsmy" (p. 54>. This rssults in a 
managsBusnt styls that is insular, rigid, fixsd, without vision, and 
bassd on antagonistic impulsss. 

Within the fight/flight culturs, ws can find two diffsrsnt 
bshavioral scriptst paranoia and avoidancs-oassd. Ths paranoid group 
is ons eharaetsrizsci by an intsnss "ssarch for ths snsmy** and "a 
strong conviction asiong ths organization nsmosrs of ths corrsetnsss of 
thsir actions'* Ip. 55), Isading to strong c«Mspstltivsr»ss and 
couragsous action, but also rigidity, stsrsotyping, lack of tolsrancs 
of disssnsion and disloyalty, and powsr csntralizsd in tns hands of 
ths group Isadsr. Uhil'te this was also eharactsristic of ths paranoid 
organization, dsscribsd sarlisr, Ksts ds Vriss and Miliar suggsst a 
ksy diffsrsncs bstwssn ths paranoid group and ths paranoid 
organization. Mhils the paranoid group is oftsn in a stats of panic, 
focusing on the nesd to avoid or attack ths snsmy and thus acting 
unreflectively or inpulsivsly, ths paranoid sxscutivs is typically not 
panicksd, but iK^re concsmsd with uncovsri^'ig and count sring ths actual 
major threats. 

Ths avoidance-based script focuses on "the need to reduce 
uncertainty, to erect oarriers and isolats oneself from ons* s 
enemies** (p. 57 > - This is oftsn articulated in a preoccupation with 
establishing elaborate rules, programs, and procsdurss that ars 
designed to buffer and protect the group and insulate its msmbsrs from 
a hostile environment, similar to ths insulating tsndsnciss found in 
dsprsssive and coapulsivs firms. 

Ths dsDsndencv fantasy revolves around ths need for an ideal! Ted, 
omnipotent leader, who will protect, nourish, and unify ths group. 
Should ths Isader retire, the group nay codify his/her leadership or 
ssarch for a new leader externally. • Typical symptoms of ths dspsndsncy 
group includs idsal,ixation, dsnial of contrary evidsncs regarding ths 
leader, feslings of elation ovsr ths Isadsr and group, combinsd with 
depressivs fsslings rsgarding ons*s own inadsquacy, envy of ths 
leadsr, ami guilt. 

Dependency cultures are characterized by three phasssi 
charismatic, oursaucratic and t^ks-ovsr. In ths charismatic phass, ths 
group is dominated by a charismnitic and autocratic Isadsr who holds 
togsthsr ths groiip through group esmbsvi idsntif ieation with and 
dependency on the person of the leader. While the group is cohssivs 
and goal'directed under this leadsrship, ths nsmbsrs ars pass ivs and 
uncritical. A clsar parallsl exists hsrs bstwssn ths charismatic phass 
and ths dramatic organizational culturs ssscribed sarlisr. 
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Aft»r th» iMdvr Imvm, th» ^roup typically eodifi»» and 
institutionalizM thm fertaml iMdsrship, rvsultinfi In rigid rulvs, 
polici»», and procvdurss, baavd on history and pracvdant. This is th» 
bur«aucratic nhass. ^ould ths B>^up or organisation bs taksn ovsr by 
another firm ^r Isadsr. this «ay rssult in a third phass of 
dsvslopsisnt, wnich nay b» revitalizing under the right leadership or 
it may have the opposite effect, where the take-over results In 
feelings of apathy, inadequacy and passivity, as are symptomatic of 
the depressive firm discussed before. 

• 

Finally, the snarinn fantaav "im chararterized by the messianic 
hope that in the future everything will finally work out and members 
Mill be delivered frow their anNieties and fears" <p. 53). Centered 
•round an unreal istically high vMpectation of some future leader, 
goal, or ideal, groups members are absorbed in anticipation and 
fantasy which invariably must be followed by shattered hopes and 
despair. Predominant affects iiwlude hope, faith, utopianisra, 
enthusiasm, despair, ano disillusionment. 

In the organization* sharing or Utopian groups are often 
flexible, participative and democratic, and share a commitment to a 
common goal, that may be visionary or grandious. Unfortunately, the 
focus is more often on the goal itself rather than on mathods* means 
or plans to achieve the noml^ resulting in a lack of ultimate 
eccoroplishment. Alternative, the group or organization may spend all it 
energy searching for the "ideal** structural form, unable to commit to 
a practical, worKable structure neeoed to organize its members. In the 
first scenario, the parallsl seems to be with the dramatic 
organization, while the sacond, ironically, may eno up similar to the 
depressive organization. 



3. Superior/Subordinate Interactions 

According to Hmtm de Vries ft Miller (1984>, superior/ subordinate 
interactions are influenced by two major dynamlcst early devalopmental 
experiences and current influence patterns. In the first case, 
relationships between people are influenced by '■ transferenca **. wheraby 
current situations ahd interactions are interpreted, often in a 
distorted fashion, on the basis of experiences in the person's past. 
While all relationships typically contain elements of both realistic 
and transference reactions, **what characterizes the latter is their 
inaPDreoriatanaaa to the puri^nt situation" (p. 75), as well as their 
ambivalence. Often resulting from understimulat ion, ovarstimulat ion, 
or f'*agmentation mperienced in early ehilvi-parent relational 
pat'^emsy transference reactions in the organization are classified 
iMo three typeai idealizing transference, mirror transference, and 
persecutory transference. 

Idealizing transference takes place Mnen a person develops a 
dependency relationship with the idealized figure of the leader. Based 
on eMcessiva admiration of the leader* the subordinate becomes highly 
dependent on praise and approval, and easy to control and manipulate. 
While ideaiizing transference may be associated with high team spirit, 
positive morale and cooperat iveness, it also results in the high 
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conformity, lack of conflict, and ind«p»nd»nt thinking that ar* oftsn 
eharactvristie of dranatic oraanizat ional eultur*s» 

Mirror tran»f«r«ncB ia eomplMwntary to idaalizing transferanca, in 
that a paraon Oavalops a narciaaiatic, axagaratad and "grandioa* avnav 
of aalf-importanca and uniquvnvaa and ara daaparataly in aaarch of 
Praia*** (p. 64). In tha organizational contaxtt mirror trai^afaranca ia 
apparant Nhan vupariora aurround thamaalvaa with "yaa-wan", imo eatar 
to tha aNvcutiva*a Twad» for attantion vithar baaao on thair own 
idaaling trmnmfmrmncm rvactiona or baaad on political motivationa. 
Typically, tha laadar takaa cradit for avarything in tha organisation, . 
tands to ha vMploitativa, do«a not tolarata criticiam, and oacillatas 
conatantly batwaan idaaliz&tion and davaluation of auboroinataa. 

Tha third typa of tranafaranca - paraacutory tranafaranca - ia 
oftan uaao aa dafanaa mvchaniama againat faaUnga of paraacution. 
Characiarizad by tha **aplitting** tandancy - dividing tha world up into 
all gooa and all bad alamanta - praaacutory tranafaranca* ara 
typically n»gativa and nanifaat thamaalvaa in hoatility, punitiva 
bahavior, haran control and agraaaioni moral maaochiam, guilt and a 
aanaa of auffarings or mnvy, apita and aalfiahnaaa- 

In addition to influanca from paat aMpariancaa, auparior/ 
subordinata intaraction* may alao bacoma dyaf unctional dua to currant 
problems, in particular by what Bataaon and othara hava callad **double 
bind ** communication. Oiatortive, manipulative and irrational in 
nature, double bino communication i» baaaa on dominance or dependency 
needa in tha peraon, and may be one of three modes s binding, 
expelling, or delegating. 

Underlying the binding mode ia a perception of the external world 
aa hoatile, a world "where nobody can be trusted, where one must be on 
guard and in charge** Cp. iOJ>. The binding executive only haa 
confidence in a few treaaured subordinates, who must be protected and 
controlled. In return for thia protection, and the extenaive i*awarda 
that come along with it, aiibordinataa ara axpectad to ahow complete 
loyalty, devotion, support, conformity, and adherence to the clique* a 
norma and ideaa. Two apeci.fic binding strategiea include ambiguity of 
neaponaibiiity, which effectively preventa indep#ndent action and 
protecta the centralized control of the top executivei and 
manipulation of guilt, by which employeea are made to feel reaponaible 
for the aacrificea made by the preaident, to be compensation for with 
loyalty ahd support. 

Jn the expelling »ods, sxecutivea reject their employeea, viewing 
them as "expendable nuisancea" Cp. lOB). Wnile expelling may be baaed 
en a general lack of intereat in tha employee, it ia more often a 
response to feelings aroused by previoua binding interactions i" 
<alxpellers either love and bind the loyal employee or ruthleaaly 
reject him forever because of a email alignt** (p. 109) 

Finally, in the delegating mode, auperiora and aubordinatea are 
torn between ** the 'attraction' and 'rapulaion* aasociated with the 
binding and expelling modea** (p. 105) f **it aaems that the auoordinata 
is supposed to act in the role of a proxy entrusted with a special 
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miMien. AlthPugh s/h* is sant en suen missions, howsvsrt ths svnior 
•Kscutivs does not rsally rslinguish control". Subordinstss mmy play 
ths role of the Buine«-piB« ftcting out the Idess and desires the 
superior, is ^'rsid to fulfill; provide s virarious outlet for the 
superior* s repressed wishesi l9eco«ie the superior's "flunkie**! or the 
"go-betNeen** oetween the superior- and the subottlinstes colleagues* For 
the suDordinates in the proxy mope* the demanding, contradictory, and 
confusing nature of the relationship typically results in high levels 
of emotional stress. 



JX. Applications The Case nf Central Control College 

This section of the paper will apply the concepts presented 
earlier to the case of Central Control College. Specif ical iy« the case 
analysis will seek to demonstrato the May in which the styles of the 
two top<-eKecutive6 of this college influenced ana shaped the structure 
and culture of the organization over an eleven year period. 



1. Backnrouno Description 

Central College College <CCC) is small, private, liberal arts 
college located in the northwest of the United States. Founded in the 
mid-sixties as a college for the members of a religious oraer, the 
institution has steadily expanded enrollment to approximately IBOO 
students. Its curriculum includes traditional and professional 
programs, both at the unoergraduate and graduate level. CCC employs 
about 150 people on a full— time basis, including 40 full-time faculty. 
It also has an adjunct faculty staff of about 100 people. The college 
is located in a suburban area, featuring rolling hills ana attractive, 
modern buildings. 

The collegers president, Busan Powers, is a member of the religious 
order. When she became president of CCC in the early eighties, she was 
the youngest person ever to be a college presidt t, at the age of £9. 
While she had been associated with CCC in a minor staff capacity at 
some time earlier, she was reportedly "groomed** by the order for the 
position of president through being sent away to acquire graduate 
degrees in higher education. 

When Susan Powers assumed the presidency, CCC was about two- 
thirds the size it is today in tenos of students, faculty and 
employees. The organixational structure was simple and informal, 
patterned after the personable but autocratic style of its previous 
presidents. Morale in the orgsnixation was high, with a great deal of 
collegiality ano social interaction, both during and after working 
hours. In spite of low salaries and long working hours, turnover among 
the faculty was very low. At that time, about of half the faculty' . 
belonged to the religious orderf the otffer half was mostly young 
academics, who jokingly explained their economic condition at CCC as 
part of the goals of the "Downward Mobility Club". 
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El»vvr> yvars Imtmr^ Prwmiamnt PoMVrs •nnour»c»d h»r r«»4 gnat ion, 
•ffvctivv Jun* &992. CCC«» public r»latien» litBra^urc eharact»riz»s 
h»r d»c»d« of leadership as or» of phyaical and •conomie B»*owth, with 
a 35* increaa* In student enrol Irasnt, IS new seadswic programs 
ineludins tuvo new graduate programs, two new buildings, and overall 
assets and an operating budget that each tripled in size. 

While this is clearly an impressive record of accomplishments, it 
is Dy no means a comprehensive account of all the changss that have 
taken place over the decade. CCC^s organizational structure has 
steadily evolved from a simple and informal structure to one that is 
highly formal, centralized, rigid and bureaucratic in all respects. 
Xn addition to extensive hierarchical layering of the formal 
structure - including a president, executive V-P, 5 functional V-P»s, 
division chairs, department chairs and numerous deans and directors - 
CCC also has an elaborate committee structure, including a central 
Planning Commission, 10. standing Planning Committses, an Academic 
Advisory Council, an Administrative Council, a Faculty Senate, a 
Student Senate, and some 15 other committees, not counting numerous 
long-lived adhoc committees, including a recently appointed Governance 
Committee with the charge of exsroining this extsnsive structure. 

There are currently college rules governing almost every element 
of the college's operation, codified in employee and faculty 
handbooks, which are in the constant procsss of being revised, 
updated, changed or extended. The central ity as well as disputed 
nature of these rules is evidencsd i7i the fact that conflicts between 
administration and faculty often are fought out using the handbook, 
with eacn side quoting different rules and pages, and faculty are sesn 
* entering iwetlngs with the handbook in hand. 

Morale and trust at CCC are very low. Even though salaries at the 
college increased substantially, turnover among the staff is typically 
at around 50 % or higher and faculty turnover has increased to 30Jt. 
The major area of complaint, the college's elaborate committse and 
organi.*ational structure notwithstanding, is a lack of involvement in 
decision-making. Directors, deans and chairpeople feel that they havs 
no control- over their budgets and areas of responsibility. Committee 
and divisioral recommendations are Ignored, neglected, or manipulated, 
end there is little tolerance for dissension. 2n addition to 
administrative and committee activities, people spend slot of their 
time on paper work, documenting every aspect of their jobs, both for 
burwaucratic and defensive reasons. 

Interactions between administration anti faculty are characterized 
by overt and covert hostility, culminating' recently in a number of 
EEOC complaints and lawsuits. Conflicts beween the two groups also 
affected thoee ■wmbers of the faculty that belonged to the religious 
ortimr^ and a substantial number of th^ resigned. This development, 
combined with the normal number of retirements means that currently 
there are no longer any members of the order on the faculty. Rela';ions 
between the faculty are also fragmented. Evsn though the faculty 
recently formed an AAUP c-hapter with SO* of the faculty as its 
members, the general atmosphere is uncomfortablSf because people worry 
about the political consequences of their alliances. 
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Highly tuition cirivvn, CCC has raontly mH^mrimnewti budB»t«ry 
difficult i»» due to problvms in student rscruitment and rstsntion, as 
well as to th* rising costs of operating the expanded physical plant. 



S. Rnalvsiss The Developwent of a Cowpulsive OrnanigatiQn 

a* CCC* m I eadersn i p ^ 

Over the past decade* CCC has been under the leadership to two 
inoniena the presiaent« Susan Powers and the executive vice-president, 
Susan Steering- The presiaent*s style is clearly compulsive in nature, 
preoccupied with the need for control. Internally, President Powers 
showed a leadership style that was essentially cold and non-personal 
in nature. Her stated interest was primarily in developing the 
planning process of the college - as evidenced in the establishment 
of the Planning Commission with its numerous subcommittees- and she 
preferred "computers to people". The typical concerns about order, 
structure, predictability and routine also showed in her insistence on 
bureaucratic over personal rule — and hence, the proliferation of 
rules in the college - and in her attention to detail. Presidential 
approval of most decisions^ including small purchase oraers, minor 
curriculum changes, and all attempts at information-gathering on the 
college further show the centralized control of decision-making. 
Hardworking and industrious, but lacking flexibility and spontaneity. 
President Powers expected the same type of commitment from all 
employees. She demonstrated little tolerance for dissension of any 
type insisting instead on forced, "consensual" decision-making. 

, In terras of personal relationships with people, president Powers 
was rather isolated. Except for* her extremely close relationship with 
the Executive Vice-President, discussed below, she seemed to operate 
largely in an expelling mode. She repeatedly expressed dislike and 
contempt for the faculty as a whole, whom she seemed to regard as lazy 
and generally incompetent* and did not seem think much more of the 
college's staff. Her general dealings with people were impersonal, 
inpatient, and indifferent. 

While President Power's internal relationships with people ranged 
from indifference to hostility* her relationship with external 
constituencies was usually regarded very highly, particularly with the 
Board of Directors. Members of the Board repeatedly expressed their 
admiration of the President, not only in terms of her accomplishments 
but also in terms of her warm interpersonal style. Wiile this may seem 
contradictory, it fits the compulsive pattern of dominance/submissions 
"(compulsives) can be deferential and ingratiating to superiors while 
at the same time behaving in a markedly autocratic way toward 
subordinates'* (Kets deVries 9, Miller, 1986, p. 274). 

In contrast to the President's compulsive style,' the Executive 
Vicflr-President* s style was dranatic in nature. Susan Steering had met 
president Powers when they wer« both doing their doctoral work at a 
aiajor Southern University. Upon graduation, Susan Steering was hired 
toy the college in a staff development capacity on the recommendation 
of Susan Powers, and quickly rose through the college's structure 



aftar SMvan Powvrs D»c«ra» pr»sid>nt. Early on in thv pr»sia«nt*s 
t»nur»« thm than Acadamle Paan i firad and Suaan Staaring aaaumad 
thia position for 7 yaara, followad by a promotion to tha nawly 
craatad poaition of aNacutiva V. P. Prior to thia, aha alao hald tha 
y^aition of Acting Praaidant during a aabbatical laftva takan by tha 
Praaidant. Mhila aha ia not a aoanbar of tha raligioua ordar, aha did 
eonvart to tha aama danominat ion aftar about 5 yaara at CCC. 

For tha firat faw yaara, it aaamad that Powara ano Staaring 
affactivaly conplamantad aach othar in tarma of #tyla. Sinca tha 
Praaidant aachaMed paraonal contact, aapacially nith tha faculty, 
Pcadanic Daan Staaring affactivaly f Iliad tha void. Enargatic, 
ambitioua. Harm and charming in har daalinga Nith paopla, Daan 
Staaring raliad on paraonal rathar than buraaucratic control. 6ha 
davalopad atrong paraonal ralationanipa with tha faculty -tha binding 
Moda - that of tan includad paraonal aa wall aa natarial **aMtraa** in 
•KChanga for loyalty and cooparation. Charactariatic of tha dramatic 
styla, howavar, thaaa ralationahipa wara not ataola, and oacillatad 
batwaan idaalization of a particular amployva and complata 
davaluation. A paraon would b» in favor for a whila, during which tima 
a/ha would ba a part of all formal and informal activitiaa and 
rawarda, invariably followad "tha fall from graca", a parwanant 
falling out of favor cauaao by a raal or imagad act of dialoyalty. 

Lika the praaidant. Own Staaring uaad cantralizad daciaion- 
making but of a atyla that waa much mora paraonal, intuitiva, and at 
timas impulaiva and manipulativa in natura. Baaad on har cloaa 
ralationship with tha praaidant, aa wall aa har informal baaa of 
aupport, aha had graat latituda in daciai on-making which aha uaad to 
^aka unilataral and oftan inconaiatant daciaiona. Bi van har akilla in 
daaling with paopla, howavar, aha waa wall-likad and oftan portrayad 
mm **m battar praaidant**. 

About half way into Powara* praaidancy, an incidant occurred that 
dramatically altarad Daan Staaring* a atyla and ultiroataly, tha control 
configuration of tha collaga. Tha incidant - at ill rmfmr-rmd to aa "tnE 
volleyball incident* - involved a aituation where the praaidant made a 
fairly typical, autocratic decfaion to eliminate tha collaga* a 
volleyball team becauae of inadeijuate phyaical facilitiea for tha team 
to practice. A few of the faculty, who had bean involved with the 
team* axpreaaed their object i one to the preaidant in a atrong and 
confrontational manner during an Academic Senate meeting, at which all 
f^.iffulty we re prmmmnt. Immediately following thia meating, a email 
gr^oup of atudenta ataged a demonatration outaide tha building, uaing a 
popular aong to eMpreaa their fealinga aoout tha praaidant* Tha 
faculty at ood by, watching the demonatration, aoma of them offering 
hinta and auggeationa about "the propmr way to dawonatrata**. In order 
to reach her ear, the preaidant had to move through the crowd and waa 
followed briefly by a few atudenta with jeering eommenta. 

The incident waa followed by a formal invaatigation by tha Board 
of Directora into the collega, particularly ita morale and daciaion- 
making and the preaidant* a ef fectiveneaa in thia regard, and for a while, 
there were rumora that the two Suaana ware thinking of leaving. The 
preaidant waa inatructed by the Board to diacuaa tha matter with a 
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numtMr of faculty nvmbars, Nhich placvd than in a clasaic Cftteh-S£ 
»itu«tion. In priviita intarvivws nttino»t thv faculty N*ra asked to 
cojnmant candidly on tha praaidant** leadarahip atyla, with tha 
praaidant taking caraful notaa of aach of thair coroplainta Nithout any 
dialogue ra^ ^ing tha iaauaa. FolloMing tha invaatigat ion which, at 
tha Board laval, included only Division Chairs, tha Board decided to 
renew the preaidertt*a contract for the next five years and the 
president accepted. 

Dean Steering was furioua ovar the whole incident and what 
followed, in particular the faculty* a role in it. Both the faculty's 
lack of intarvention in the demonstration and their comffimenta to the 
president and Board were regarded as disloyal and hostile to the 
president, and by implication also to her. Even though there had 
always been a cloae relationahip between Steering and Powera, after 
'this incident it came to approximate an extreme binding relationahip 
of the "folie a deux" - the shared contagion - type CKets de Vries, 
1975>. Based on atrong fear and auspicion of what is regarded to be a 
hostile environment, individuals develop exclusive relationships with 
one another of a high dependency nature in order to protect themselves 
and the other from outside attacks. In order to' preserve this 
dependency, they "create closed communities, losing touch with the 
immediate reality of the organization's environment to the detriment 
of the organizational functioning*' (p. i£7>. Often triggered by some 
went associated with the person's past, folie a deux results in 
suspicion, hostility, distortion and an extemalixation of faelings of 
guilt and hostility unto "the enemy**. What makes the process often 
difficult to detect is that **(t)he shared delusions are uaually kept 
well within realms of possibility and are based on actual past events 
jor certain comwion expectations* -— thus containing "a bit of reality** 
(p. 128). Obviously, there had t?een a real Incident of loss of control 
here, but this incident provided the foundation for an atmosphere of 
total suspicion and control in the future. 

Mhile Dean Steering had always placed herself between the faculty 
and the president, she now seemed to feel that protecting her from 
this hoatila and malicioua faculty ahould be her priority. Firat, thia 
meant that aha herself should be removed from the faculty, both 
structurally and emotionally. Her relationshipa with many individual 
faculty MstMrra cooled considerably and aha withdrew from a number of 
aocial interactiona. The college alao hired a Dean of Znatruction, 
Dean Othellia Order t^o was now to be responsible for handling all 
day-to-^ay faculty affaire, while Dean St earing became Vica-Preaidant 
of Academic Affairs. 

Dean Order's orientation was a good match with the by now well- 
developed bureaucratic atructura of the organisation. Like the 
president, she waa compulaively control oriented, with an axcaaaive 
attention to detail, rulea and procedurea. From the bag inning, tha 
faculty reaiatad her approach mrvA authd>"ity, 'eapecially when it became 
clear that l/.P. Steering had not relinguiahad her dec iai on-making 
pot^ra. Aa long aa one auccaedad in aomenow developing a good 
relationship with the V. P. , Dean Order could easily be bypaaaed and 
her decisions and rules would be reversed in the normal, Staering 
faahion. Needless to say. Dean Order did not last long. 
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Ovvrall though, r«l«tlon» Mith tha faculty continuwd to 
det«rior*t». Faculty r»sist»d th» stvady incrvasB in burvaucratic 
rulM and procaduras, aBpacially as thasa bagan to ineluda faculty 
r»viaw« faculty parfonaanea avaluation, and faculty promotions, and 
tha nagativa daalings with Daan Ordar did not halp tha situation, 
yhila in tha past« V. P. Staaring*s parsonabla atyla halpad to smooth 
ovar a lot of tha conflict, har faalings of antagonism toward tha 
faculty now mada har lass than affactiva in this ragaro, and sha bagan 
to Mova Mora and mora towards mirroring tha prastdant's compulsiva 
o«*i ant at i on* 

During Prasidant Powars* savanth yaar, sna took a onm^tmrm 
sabbatical laava during which tima V. P. Staaring bacama tha acting 
prasidant. As acting prasidant, Staaring worMad at attampting to 
rasolva a numbar of tha long-standing problams batwaan tha faculty and 
prasidant, assantially by ravarsing soma of tha prasidant* s dacisions 
ragarding faculty promotions and divisional laadarship and by 
instituting ^ma axtra compansation maasuras. Howavar, whan tnasa 
decisions did not produca tha intandad af^ cts of appreciation, 
gratitude and a generally iwprovad attitude on tha part of tha 
faculty, this marked the end of her involvwmant with faculty members* 
Susan Steering was promoted to Executive Vice-President, a newly 
created position with somewhat ambiguous rasp'onsibil itias, and a new 
v. P. of Academic Affairs was hired. 

The new V. P, and academic dean, Bruce Dominick, was hired after a 
lengthy search process that extended over one year period, as the 
college had difficulty finding people who would accept the job. Dean 
^Dominick had previous experience at the small community college level, 
a» well as a background in a religious order, albeit of a different 
type. Relations between Dean Dominick and the president and executive 
V.P. appear to be of the delegating or proxy type, where Daan Dominick 
is sent on special missions, carrying out the goals and agendas of tha 
two top executives, without being given authority to make decisions of 
any consequence. 

a 

^ Stylewise, however. Dean Dominick seems to perfect the compulsiva 

orientation of both the president and Dean Order. Obsessed with 
needing to establish his authority. Dean Dominick insists on rigidly 
ruling and regulating evury aspect of faculty life. While 
euparflcially friendly and advocating the same model of ''consensual 
declsion-Mking** that characterizes the rest of the college, his need 
to control people and coamitteas Is expressed much more manifestly- 
His recent restructuring of the faculty search procedure into S7 
minute bureaucratic steps is a reflection of this need and his 
preoccupation with detail, typically at the expense of the big 
picture. Asa result of his being hired, all bui^aucratic rules are now 
enforced and daily life becomee a constant battle. Even though his 
relations with the faculty have been ebnf lictual and hostile from the 
beginning, Daan Dominick seems unable or unwilling to acknowledge 
this, portraying them Instead as friendly, cellegial, and consensual. 
This has left people with the sense of a split reality,' that has 
become typical of the college as a whole. 
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b. CCC*» cultura 



HmXm d» Vriw ; (1984, 19&&) not* that "splitt ins" is * 

common 0<tf«ns<p reaction to an environrnvnt that is pvrcvivvd 
hostil* and «. ngarous. Typical of nvurotie culturvs, in thm splitting 
r**spon»e p«opl« come to be p«rc»iv«d as "all Bood" or "all bad", and 
r»lationahip« and cliquM mr*m forroad accordingly. 

CCC*» culture at thie point is eharactarizad by aucn extransa 
splits at all Isvsls. Groups nithin the culture pa,rticularly faculty 
•nd adaoiniatration - are preoccupied with fight/flight fantasies in 
Mhieh the opposing group is regarded as hostile, not truatworthy, and 
responsible for all the problems that exist in the college, also result i 
in radically different accounts of organizational reality and history. 
Generally, this is accompanied by a lack of self -reflection ano self- 
insight, fear and suspicion, and fight and flight responses on both 
sides. CCC*B split campus - east (faculty) ano west (administration), 
Mith a road dividing the two - has long been the symbol of this 
division. 

Mith regard to the administrative group, there are both paranoia 
and avoidance-based scripts. The paranoia script shoNS in that thera 
is "a strong conviction among the organisation members of the 
correctness of their actions'* (Kets de Vries ft miller, 19B4, p. 55), 
displayed not only in one-sided views of the situation and history 
but also in a general feeling of suffering and having been victimized. 
This is accompanied by a denial of any real problems at th.t' college as 
well as by scapegoat ings "we have no problems other than the bad 
attitudes of some of our faculty**. There is also a "search for the 
^neroy", evidenced in attempts to rid the college of a number of its 
faculty, either directly through forced resignations or indirectly 
through demotions from administrative offices. There is a great deal 
of stereotyping, centralized leadersnip, and lack of tolerance of 
dissension and disloyalty, which are. usually typified as 
"unprofessional attitudes'*. 

The avoidartce-based script, which is designed to isolate oneself 
from the enemy, is clearly articulated in the rapidly escalated 
development of collage rules, structures, and procedures which, at one 
level, effectively buffer the top executives from any dealings with 
the faculty. At a different level, the avoidartte-based script is also 
evidenced in the administration's maintenance of college's theme of 
itself as a **sharing and earing" institution. While these two concepts 
clearly have their origin in the religious history of the institution, 
they do not accurately describe the culture of the college as it 
exists today. Yet, as is crtiaract eristic of the compulsive institution, 
the college continues to stress earing and sharing as its dominant 
values, both internally and externally,, thus avoiding to address the 
real gap mm contradictions that exist in the organization. _ ^ „ ^ 

With regard to the faculty, there is both an active fight/flight 
eulture as well as remnants of the dependency fantasy, dating back to 
both Dean Steering* s period of dramatic leadership and to earlier 
times in the college's history. For some of the faculty, the 
dependency relationships of those times as well as the rewards and the 



positivv MOTAl* that ' Aceeiiip«r>i»d thmn still %mmiit pr»f«rabl* to thm 
evart conflict elifOAt* that !• py*M«nt today. Al»o, « numbvr of th» 
nm*mr faculty do not shar* or understand th» history of nany of ths 
conflicts and fssl uncsv*tain about thsir position in ths coll^gs. 
Thus, ths faculty itsslf tsnds to bs dividsd into fight and flight 
groups, with varying const it usnciss* Ths fight group, liks ths 
adMinistration* ham a strong ssnss of corrsctnsss of its position as 
Hwll as a "search for ths snsmy** orientation. Engaged in frequent 
conflict artd confrontation, the group tsnds to lack sf fsetivsness 
because it is not always organized and stratsgic'ivt its actions and 
has also failed to unify the whole faculty behind its positions. The 
flight group tends to avoid open conflict, resorts to withdrawal into 
individual and at tioies social activities, as well as procedural 
resolutions of problees and situations. 

With regard to staff, thsre scsms to be a predominantly 
avoidance'baeed script in operation. Staff at CCC has little power, 
authority, or job sec%mity, and as a result operate typically on the 
basis of fear. One's political position at the college varies directly 
with who is in favor at this particular point in time, and, as noted 
before, this is hif^ly vsriable and nighly unpredictable. Thus, staff 
tends to focus on protecting themselves, either through association - 
developing binding relationships with top Isvel people - or, after the 
invariaole fall from grace, through withdrawal into the job, even 
though the latter is not generally effective as a defense mechanism. 
It is generally understood that what is expected is conformity and 
cooperation, and this is rarely deviated from. Relationships between 
faculty ano staff are usually positive, even though it is made clear 
that overly close associations with certain faculty members are 
'regarded as a sign of lack of loyalty to the administration of the 
college. 



c. CCC's future 

Sofar, this case study has sought to illustrate the concept of 
the neurotic organization by describing the development of CCC over a 
period of 11 years, moving from a small, informal organization to a 
highly developed compulsive institution. It has attempted to describe 
the key characteristics of the college* e leadership, the influerictt of 
this leadership on the college's culture, and the resultant relation^ 
ships and dynamics ss they developed over time. 

Kets de Vries * Mill»r (19B6) note that, even though the 
••neurotic organization approach" has many strengths or advantages, it 
also has a more pessimistic aspect to it, namely "that is sssms to 
point to great areas of resistance to change. Neurotic styles of 
behavior are deeply rootedf CEOs ars vm^y hard to change, especially 
when they hold all the power" <pp. SCns-^lB^, Meaningful changes, thsy 
suggest, can expected only "after dramatic failure erodes the power 
base of ths CEO, or after a new CEO takes over". 

In the case of CCC, the announced resignation of president ^^wers, 
effective June 1992, would seem to indicate a potential for future 
Change at '^he college. While many people looK fcrward to a change, ths 
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owrall svnsB is not consistantly optii»i»tlc though. Fir»t, p»opl« 
rvalix* that i«h»th«r th» eh*ng« Mill bm positiv* or not, will depend 
en th» typ» of pfrr»on Ml»et»d for th* position. Whils thsrs is 
nominal invo?y^int on ths part of ths faculty in saarch process, 
tha hiring u cision is ona that is Msda by tha Board of Diraeters. 
Givan thair positive parcaptiona of tha currant pr^asidant, Powars, 
thair choica for tha futura prasidant may wall run along tha sama 
litmm. Second, thare ia an axpactation that tha axacutiva V. P. , 
Staaring, «*y apply for tha position of praaidant, which anight only 
aggravate tha currant problems and conflict a. While Powers is 
generally aean as not caring about tha amployaes, Btaering*s aganda is 
perccivad as vindictive in nature with a desire to still sattle a lot 
of the old conflicts and hardships. 

Finally, there ia the queation of whether and how cultures really 
change. While this will also be addrassad in the naxt saction, the 
issue here is that CCC now has a well*davelopad bureaucratic culture, 
along with an eNtensiva history of conflict and antagonism. Not only 
are bureaucracies often easier to institute than to de~instituta, a 
history of negative feelings and relationships is even harder to 
negate. Any new president coming into thia aituation would not only 
need to have a very different leadership style; s/he would also have 
to be willing to fight a long battle to undo what has been done. 



III. Strengths and Liabilities of the Approach 

As mentioned in the beginning of this paper, the concept of the 
twurotic organization has a number of valuable strengths. First, it 
draws our attention to well -recognized and experientially familiar 
phenomenon of the "sick" organization, which can help us understand 
not only this and other specific cases of organizational dysfunction; 
it can also provide us with insight into the general dynamics of 
organizatioal functioning. Second, the idea of the neurotic 
organization is important because it draws attention the ways in which 
BiiEre=level dysfunctional tehavior patterns, become diffused 
throughow- the organization. Specifically, the concept of the 
organizational neurosis links neurotic patterns and relations that 
•Mist at the top executive level to organization-level structures, 
strategies, norms, and cultures. Mditional atrengtha include its 
holistic approach, that searches for global patterns, styles and 
irelationships, and its ability to identify and address deeply rooted 
and often hidden problems in organizations (Kets de Vries I Miller, 
1986, p. S77>. 

From a critical i^rspective, the approach is r^t without problems 
however. Its first and eajor liability lies in its tendency t^ 
individualize problems of structural inequality and control. Rather 
than viewing organizational dysfunctions as connected to underlying 
"deep structure" issues pf power ar>d inequality, exist ing tn the 
organization and the wider social context, it tends to foiius on indi- 
viduals and their relations aa both the source and the solution of the 
problem. Rather than focusing on the institutionalized neurosis of the 
etructure, it fbcuses on the neurosis of the individual in the 



structure, srwJ one 4s left with the impression that if only the 
oroanizatlon^s top executive would not De neurotic - or rather, have a 
healthy blend of neurotic styles - the organization would not have any 
problems. This fails to consider a number of important issues. . 

One, what exactly is the relationship between the leader's style 
and the organiaation structure? Even though through most of the 
readings the authors portray the relationship as one-sided, with tne 
SKecutive shaping the organization, at one point they indicate that 
-the influence between organizational orientations and managerial 
dispositions is reciprocal" <p- S77), such that certain events 
occurring within the organization may awaken dormant neurosis withi 
the top executive. Even in this view of the relationship though the 
emphasis is shifted back to the executive as the impetus for the 
neurotic structuring of the organization. 

In fact, the reverse argument could be made. In many 
oroanizations there is a fundamentally neurotic structure and culture 
firaily in place - usually of a compulsive/ paranoid nature - based on 
not only the history of that particular company, but also the 
structural inequalities of the organizational relationship and its 
social context. It is the ! -tter in particular, that not only create 
but in many ways pffffQffff>tftt^ apulsive cultures *r*J, ^^^.^ 
executives to maintain the uni. ual status quo. In this sense, neurotic 
organizations are typical of capitalist society and not generated on a 
case by case basis by the individuals that manage them. 

If organizations are neurotic to begin with - even though they 
may vary in the degree to which this neurosis i* manifestad overtly, 
^nd the particular form neurotic control takes in the organization - 
individual's neurotic behavior may be understood better as an adaptive 
survival response rather than an inherent personality pattern. 
Especially when it comes to organizational management, people are 
often taught neurotic control practices during their educational 
experiences, and tne managerial mindset makes them part cularly open 
to perceiving problems in terms of control, conflict, suspicion, and 
•Mploitation, Once equipped with this mindset, the manager is Pl*c»^ 
in the neurotic structure which further sharpens human relationships 
in tel^ms of inequality and control, and must act out what is expect.d 
of him or her- 

In short, it aiay be the neurotic structure of the organization - 
in particular the neurotic nature of ^^'-B-nixational control relation- 
ships in capital iwa, based on structural inequ ty and exploitation - 
that detersiines the neurotic behavior of individuals and their 
relationships rather than the other way around. Through its exclusive 
focus on individuals, the organizational neurosis approach is 
incapable of addressing the inherent neurosis of the system. 

Second, in focusiVig on individuals, in particular, company 
executives, this approach individualizes the concepts of power and 
co^^^ol- l>;wer and control are seen as residing J^'tnl Sn? re 

rather than in the relationship or, more ^"P^^'"**'^*^^* J 2 
social process and structure. This way be a real »*"P; ^^^^f^i?" ?i 
JSS idea^ power, for as Foucault has argued, power is not simple, 
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individual, personal, unilateral, or direct. Rather, the -micro- 
physics of power** Must be studied tss 

th result of measurements and steps, manoeuvers, 
tacti.al approachest techniques and mechanisms; thatf in 
this power, on» distinguishes a network pf tense, 
continuously active relationships, rather than a prlvilefle 
one might possessi that one would rather compare it with a 
continuous struggle than with a contract which regulates a 
transfer or with a conquest of an area. In fchort, one must 
realise that this power is something one exercises rather 
than possesses, that i; is not a privilege conquered or 
preserved by the ruling class, but rather the total affect 
of this class strategic position - an effect which becomes 
apparent in the position of the subordinate and the 
prolongation of which the subordinate indiviaual sometimes 
contributes to, <Foucault, 1974, pp. 36-37) 

Power, in other words, exists in the network and the oynamics of 
relationships and not in the individual, who is merely an extension of 
this network and the classes and interests that structure it- 
Furthermore, power is always dynamic - a struggle - containing within 
It its own opposition, the potential for resistance, avoidance, but 
thereby also new forms of power. By presenting power and control as 
personal, the neurotic organization approach fails to grasp the 
dynamic, structural quality of power as well as its potential for 
generating its own resistance and denial. 

Third, with regard to creating change, Kets de Vries and Miller 
(1984, 196&) restrict themselves to one of three scenarios s "cure" the 
top executive through therapeutic intervention, lose the top 
executive, or create a change through some dramatic failure on the 
part of the organization, which would probably have the effect of the 
first or second scenario. By viewing change as necessarily a change in 
the leadership of the structure, rather than a change in the structure 
itself, Kets deVries and Miller underestimate the oppressive potential 
of the organisationy.l structure itself- Once a particular structure 
and culture are in«»t itut ional ized, change requires more than only a 
change in the top leadership. It will necessitate a change in all the 
structural facets of the organization, as well as a change in the 
organizational memDershlp at large. 

Finally, their approach to change leaves no room for the 
possibility of action on the part of any organizational mempers other 
than the leader- liranted, neurotic organizations are usually 
characterized by strong, autocratic, and centralized leadership, which 
makes action on the part of other people difficult. However, their 
scenarios doom people to only one of two choices i either to leave or 
to actively participate in the neurotit cultures of the organization. 
It would seem that critical reflection on the condition of the 
organization - including the realization of its neurotic 
characteristics and tendencies and the impact of these factors on the 
organization as a whole - would be beneficial in terms of impelling 
strategic action for change, not only change initiated at the top but 
also movements for change initiated at the bottom of the organization. 
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£sct«nainQ thB organizational nsurosis approacn to includv a 
consideration of the inn»r«nt n»uro»i» in tha struct wr* of th» 
orumnlx^tion itsslf as a« tha complaKitiaa of power ana tha 

change process ••ould greatly strengthen the potential contributions of 
this type of research. Mhile it would by necessity downplay the 
role of the corporate executive, it would still be aole to identify 
neurotic patterns of interaction ano communication in the 
organisation. The understanding of these patterns would ba grounded in 
a sense of the underlying structure, relationships dna dynamics 
rather than only the individual psyche, and change the organliation 
would be addressed froa a personal as well as a structural dynamic 
point of view. 

Briefly, how would this change the previous analysis of CCC? 
First, a focus on the structure of the organisation would examlnr/ the 
power inequities that charactcrixe institutions of higher education. 
It would address the problems liferent in the historic and present 
structure of CCC that pit faculty against administration, ano lay tne 
foundation for ongoing contrcl ana resistance cycles. It would also 
acknOMledge that CCC s wove towaras compulsive bureaucratic control 
was not only influenced by president's Powers' control orientation, 
but also snaped by tne power conflicts between different factions anc 
classes in the educational system. In this sense, enhanced 
bureaucratic control is not limited to CCC, but has bean 
characteristic of the entire educational system over the pas« decada, 
manifestea in such factors as increased faculty monitoring and the 
whole assessment trend, while, on the other side, incrsasad faculty 
unionization and organization are signs that resistanca to bureaucracy 
is also not limited to CCC. 

Furthennore, while recognizing president Posters' compulsive 
orientations, this broader based approach would also sae the 
relationship between her personal style and the compulsive orientation 
to educational sdmini strati on that is taught in schools of higher 
education* as well as the style of management that characterizes 
religious orders, both of which might contextual ize her approach a bit 
more. Power relationships in the organization would not be seen as 
simple or unilaterial, but rather as complex and relational. This 
Mould highlight president Powers' role as an agent of the system 
rather than as sn individual. In viewing power as struggle rather 
than privilege, it would require an examination of the ongoing 
interactions within the relationships betwean factions, both within 
and outside the organization, including exercise of power ano 
resistance to power as the natural dynamics of the phenomenon. 

Finally, in terms of change, the extended approach might not view 
the resignation of president Powers as • necessary sign of change. 
'Effective change would require a change "in the structure and culture 
• of the organization, and this In turn would require, at minimum, an 
^^warerisss of the current problems and conditions. To the extent tnat 
i«ertein key factions - administration and the Boaro of Directors- may 
tr>ot be willing to acknowledge current problems, chances are that they 
ft^ill select a president who is similar to the current ona, and may not 
be inclined to owke the drastic changes needed to eliminate the 



current neurosis. Furthermors?, »v«n if « diffsrcnt type of pr»BidBnt 
i» Bplected, CCC will require a major overhaul to rid itself of the 
•ediAiented neurosis that currently characterixes every element of iti 
culture. Open end undietorted communication in a more egalitarian 
structural cc Id coiwoat this sedimentation, but itp occurence is 
unlikely without some critical intervention into the system. 
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